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Memorabilia. 


LORD Tyrrell, President of the British 
Board of Film Censors, has been talking 
to the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion about the introduction of religious or 
eel controversy which he regards as 
angerous and likely to arouse the passions 
of the British public. The cinema can very 
well confine itself to the infinite romance of 
life without any additions in the way of sen- 
sational advertisement. We notice that at 
this meeting a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign was suggested, ‘‘to reduce the enormous 
number of daily unused seats.’’ The best 
way to achieve that end is to produce better 
plays and more coherent stories. At present, 
irae A or any kind of reasonable sequence 
as to give way to the exhibition of some 
star’s special gifts. Many American films 
offer strange and degraded ideas of drama. 
The American industry is said to be subject 
to the dictatorship of the ‘‘ Oskosh flapper."’ 
That emotional young woman is not, we 
think, a good judge of what the English 
want. Lord Tyrrell declared that the “‘ hor- 
rific’”’ type of film has now ceased to exist 
but he deplored hospital scenes which he re- 
garded as unwholesome. Let us hope that 
the cinema will continue to lag behind 
up-to-date fiction with its insistence on the 
disgusting, scenes for which the ancient 
Greeks had a word. 


LIN TERMEDIAIRE in the number of 

June 15 opens with queries about the 
white flag. Was it a royal emblem, and, if 
so, what king used it first? Or was it the 
flag of France superseded by the tricolour, 
which is claimed to have been in use before 
the time of the Revolution? A query about 
the guillotine and the sites where it was set 
up is answered at some 8 by the Editor. 
Another on the Duodecimal System asks why 


12 was regarded as a sacred or perfect 
number, used for the Apostles, the signs of 
the Zodiac, the months in the year and the 
hours in the day. In its divisible quality it 
has an advantage over 10, the obvious result 
of counting the fingers of both hands, but is 
this detail alone sufficient to account for its 
widespread prominence? In an interesting 
reply on the Suicide of Animals a doubt is 
raised about the supposed self-immolation of 
the scorpion which is also considered in the 
review of M. Marcel Roland’s ‘ Vie et Mort 
des Insectes,’ described as a ‘‘ charming 


book.”’ 
ee K. C., whose initials everyone recognises, 
has left by his death a gap that no one 
else can fill. The friends he made by his 
writings must be innumerable. It is good to 
learn from Mr. E. C. Bentley that 
in the midst of all his busy work he found 
time to complete his autobiography this 
spring. “It is now,’’ said Mr. Bentley, 
‘fin the publisher’s hands; and it will, I 
believe, take its place among the great mem- 
oirs in our language.’’ Let us hope so, and 
that it will be comparatively free from that 
over-use of paradox which G. K. C,’s 
admirers found sometimes fatiguing. It 
should be a record of many battles, for few 
men can have enjoyed more “ the interchange 
of hard knocks with every sort of adversary.” 
These foes may, however, be of less interest 
to-day than the spléidid and whole-hearted 
tributes G. K. C. paid to various great men, 
especially Dickens. 


()N June 28, 1836, died Rouget de Lisle, liv- 

ing quietly with a small pension pro- 
vided by Louis Philippe. He composed one 
of the immortal tunes of the world, the 
‘ Marseillaise’; the rest of his work in 
music and playwriting is forgotten. He is 
credited with both the words, except the last 
verse, and the music of this ‘‘ War Song of 
the Army of the Rhine,”’ composed when in 
1792 he was stationed at Strasburg as a cap- 
tain of engineers. France having declared 
war against Austria, the mayor of the town 
asked him for a marching song and that very 
night he produced one for the army. The 
tune is not of the original sort and may have 
owed something to music of earlier date. It 
was so well established when Napoleon came 
to the supreme power that it remained as 
a national anthem. To-day we hear it in 
more than one setting of Heine’s ‘ Two 
Grenadiers,’ that song of absolute devotion 
to the Emperor. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


POLITICAL PHRASES AND 
CATCHWORDS. 


AS a ‘History of Parliament’ is now in 
progress, it might be useful to collect, 
trace to their source, if possible, and com- 
ment on the political phrases and catch- 
words that have supported or undermined 
reputations in the busy world of persons 
jostling for power and place, or even a little 
ublic notice, which we call ‘ politics.’ 
Phrases can be wrested out of their context 
and used as weapons against the utterer. The 
special circumstances which justified them 
can be conveniently forgotten. Or they 
may be part of a legend which props up a 
man, no less valuable than the cartoonist’s 
idea of him which emphasises his _person- 
ality for the public eye. Thus Mr. Baldwin 
is constantly figured with the plainest of 
pipes in his mouth, as a representative Eng- 
lishman who has often expressed in his 
speeches his devotion to the charms of the 
nglish countryside. Again, a word or 4 
phrase may, whether it tends to appreciation 
or depreciation, present fairly enough what is 
regarded as the dominant characteristic in 
the mental make-up of the man to whom it 
is attached. Terrible is the power of the 
journalist who produces these things and 
fixes them in the public mind, and in the 
stress of party conflict some charges are 
embodied in these phrases which the severe 
Muse of history must regard as unfair. Then 
it is too late to rectify the wrong. The elec- 
tion was won; the man was successfully dis- 
paraged: that is all that mattered at the 
moment. Later, the long delayed or 
sthumous rehabilitation may make its 
final appearance in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ or some history-book, if 
there be any such, which is regarded by all 
sections of opinion as of standard value. 
Every serious student of England must re- 
ret cases of serious injustice, but it is not 
ikely that they will ever be eliminated from 
the field of politics. The ‘‘ poison of power ”’ 
is too potent for that and men of letters 
throughout the ages have written bitterly and 
severely on the proceedings that it has to 
justify. 
One important principle in government 


was compressed into a phrase by Lord 
Broughton, who was Byron’s friend Hob- 
house. In his ‘ Recollections of a Long 
Life,’ Apr. 10, 1826, he claims to have in- 
vented and used in the House of Commons 
the phrase: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposition,” 
which, he notes, has been scntihell to Hume 
and Tierney. A capable opposition is 
needed to keep the side in power up to the 
mark. That side is overstocked with useful 
men. This axiom is dwelt upon in one of 
the most famous of political novels. Dis- 
raeli writes in Book II, chapt. i., of ‘ Con- 
ingsby,’ concerning the collapse of the once 
popular Reform Ministry of 1834: 


It is evident that the suicidal career of 
what was then styled the Liberal party has 
been occasioned and_ stimulated by its 
unnatural excess of strength. The apoplectic 
plethora of 1834 was not less fatal than the 
paralytic tenuity of 1841. It was not feasible 
to gratify so many ambitions, or to satisfy 
so many expectations. Every man had his 
double; the heels of every placeman were dogged 
by friendly rivals ready to trip them up. There 
were even two cabinets; the one that, met in 
council, and the one that met in cabal. The 
consequence of destroying the legitimate Ones 
ition of the country was, that a moiety of the 
supporters of the Government had to discharge 
the duties of the Opposition. 

Herein, then, we detect the real cause of all 
that irregular and unsettled carriage of public 
men which so perplexed the nation after the 

assing of the Reform Act. No en can 
e long secure without a formidable Opposition. 
It their to that tractable 
number which can managed by the joint 
influences of fruition and hope. It offers ven- 
geance to the discontented, and distinction to 
the ambitious and employs the energies of 
aspiring spirits, who otherwise may prove 
traitors in a divison or assassins in a debate. 

_I apologise for the length of this quota- 
tion, but it seems to me to show up tren- 
chantly a state of parliamentary affairs 
from which the Government of this country 
has suffered more than once in recent times. 
The plethora is one in which the party of 
great strength rejoices, nor is it inclined to 
see the advantage, to the country, of a lesser 
majority. 

““ Wait and see’’ was not unfairly associ- 
ated with Asquith. His many great quali- 
ties did not include originality. The phrase 
is a commonplace long familiar in literature 
and I seem to remember that it was fre- 
quently used in the chambers of Sir Henry 
Fowler, when Asquith was learning the law 
there as a young man. Asquith moved 


slowly during the war and was displaced by 
a more active and eager intellect less apt to 
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consider consequences and devoted to the 
claims of the moment. One instance of 
Asquith’s unfortunate deliberation may suf- 
fice. When in the House the question of sol- 
diers’ pensions was raised, he put it off in a 
colourless answer as a matter that would 
wait. I recall the indignant comments in 
the Press. Any man with an adequate sense 
of public feeling would have perceived that 
this was a most urgent question, touching 
the rights of men Pe a miserable wage on 
whom the whole direct burden of the war 
was placed. I do not doubt that Asquith 
realised this just claim as well as anybody, 
but he could not at the moment give expres- 
sion to his feeling or apparently perceive 
that no responsible Minister could afford to 
delay a satisfactory decision and public an- 
nouncement on so vital a matter. 
Historicvs. 


THE DETECTIVE STORY: ITS 
BEGINNINGS. 


THE teller of marvellous tales held a 
regular position in the East and it 
is here that the first hints of the detective 
story are to be found. Daniel did some 
useful detective work which is recorded in 
the history of ‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ “ cut 
off from the end of Daniel ’’ and placed in 
the Apocrypha. He foiled Bel’s priests, who 
had a “ privy entrance ’’ to his temple and 
consumed the food and drink supposed to be 
devoured by the idol, by scattering ashes 
throughout the temple which revealed their 
footsteps. Leaving the ancient times, I come 
to Voltaire and his ‘ Zadiz, Histoire Orien- 
tale,’ 1748, which he calls the work of 
an ancient sage, written in old Chaldean and 
translated into Arabic as a rival to the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ I do not know if Vol- 
taire had made any serious study of Oriental 
literature. His hero makes marvellous de- 
ductions beyond other people just in the 
style of Sherlock Holmes. When there is 
excited inquiry after the queen’s dog, and 
the first eunuch asks Zadig if he has seen 
the animal, he replies modestly: ‘‘It is a 
bitch, not a dog, a very small spaniel; it 
has lately had puppies, is lame in the front 
left leg and has very long ears.’’ He gets 
into sad trouble for reading all these details 
clearly written in the sand. 
In the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ the third 
section of Dumas’s pre. stories of the 
“Three Musketeers,’ D’Artagnan figures as a 


perfect reader of obscure hints. Two young 
men have fought a duel on horseback. The 
King is anxious to know what really hap- 
pened and sends D’Artagnan to investigate 
the scene of the affray. D’Artagnan makes 
out the whole course of the duel and reports 
it to the King, vol. iv., chapt. 23, though 
later he is tactful enough to take the King’s 
hint that the real story must not be repeated 
(chapt. 26). The ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne ’ 
was begun in 1848 and ended in 1850. 

I am deprived of my usual supply of books 
at the moment, but I think that Poe’s story 
of the ‘Gold Bug’ belongs to 1843, so that 
he began the telling of detective tales before 
Dumas took to a similar vein in a small de- 
tail of his long narrative, which is not in 
the main of the detective sort. Conan Doyle 
owes an obvious debt to Poe’s ‘ Gold Bug’ 
in his story of ‘The Musgrave Ritual,’ 

rinted, I think, in the ‘ Memoirs of Sher- 
ock Holmes.’ It is to be noticed that Poe’s 
prize detective is a Frenchman, and the idea 
of his exploits has been traced somewhat 
obscurely to the feats performed by French- 
Canadian trackers. The origin of Sherlock 
Holmes is well-known, the keen. gift for 
observation and deduction possessed by 
Doyle’s teacher, Joseph Bell. Much of the 
effect of Holmes was gained, however, by the 
clever juxtaposition of Watson, a good, 
honest man with no particular gifts of the 
imaginative or observant sort, and a whole- 
hearted admirer such as the artist needs to 
face a world not inclined to see much in 
him. I notice that Holmes sneered at 
finger-prints; they were not spectacular 
enough to please him and were not invented 
by him. The trial and conviction of the 
criminal does not figure in these stories, as 
it might in an ordinary novel, where a lead- 
ing character is followed out to some definite 
end. They are clearly devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the clues, which are the predomin- 
ating, if not the only, interest. Holmes can 
even override the course of justice. when it 
suits him to do so. He claims to be always 
on the right side but claims also the right 
to play special providence and let off a vic- 
tim an has suffered enough. 

Thus I have followed the detective story 
in the work of four prominent men. It 
would be invidious to dwell on writers later 
than the creator of Holmes and the various 
ingenuities they have added. Perhaps some- 
one more learned in the subject may mention 
prominent pioneers whom I have missed. 


The detective story merges into the ‘‘ police- 
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novel,’’ of which Boisgobey in France, 
1824-91, was a copious exponent. But he pic- 
tured the under-world in a way for which 
the detective novel has no time and would 
not, I take it, be regarded as in the direct 
line of succession from Voltaire’s ‘ Zadig.’ 
Had Poe read that story? Most people 
would, I think, regard him on the strength 
of ‘The Purloined Letter’ and other bril- 
liant studies of detection as the pioneer who 
prepared the way for the most popular form 
of fiction to-day. 


SENEx. 


UCCESSION OF COLONELS. — Many 
people, especially if they are not 
acquainted with military history, often find 
it difficult to identify regiments by the names 
of the colonels by which they were known 
till about 1751, when numbers were intro- 
duced. The old annual Army Lists, of which 
the last, dated April 1, 1878, is for the year 
1878-79, gave a list of regiments and their 
successive colonels as an appendix. When 
the Army List was abandoned for the quar- 
terly List, this appendix was abolished. It 
involved a great amount of labour to run 
over a hundred regiments in order to spot a 
colonel at any particular date. Fortunately, 
the student is now provided with a list of 
colonels, for all these regiments in the pre- 
number day, for it appears as an appendix 
to the fifty-third of the Public Record Office 
Lists and Indexes, published in 1931 as a 
part (pp. 507-530) of the Alphabetical Guide 
to the military material at the P.R.O. The 
List contains about 850 names. Unfortun- 
ately this catalogue costs £2 7s. 6d. and I 
fear that very few public libraries possess a 
copy, although it is well worth each large 

library doing so. 

J. M. 


KIPLINGISM.— Thomas Kipling, Senior 

Wrangler, 1768, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1769, and ordained 
priest, 1770, was for many years deputy to 
Dr. Watson, the Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity. He rose to be Dean of Peterborough, 
1798, continuing also to hold two livirigs he 
had secured. He edited the famous ‘ Codex 
Bezae,’ which is a Cambridge treasure, 1793, 
2 vols., and being unpopular owing to his 
zealous persecution of William Frend, a 
Unitarian, was widely derided for the mis- 
takes in Latin in his Preface. Thomas 
Edwards, a Fellow of Jesus, Frend’s college, 
attacked him bitterly and called an error in 


Latin a ‘‘ Kiplingism,’’ a sneer which went 
into the current slang of the University. 

This Kipling came from Richmondshire 
and was, I believe, no relation to the great 
writer we have recently lost. But I was 
amused to hear the other day that one of 
the masters at Kipling’s school—probably the 
sarcastic man who figures as Mr. King — 
knew of this Cambridge word and applied 
it to the slips in Latin of his most famous 
pupil, who later showed a happy apprecia- 
tion of the sense and spirit of Horace. 


OG, 


PICKENS, CAMBRIDGE AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES.—Dickens has expressed 
his scorn of the old-fashioned classical edu- 
cation more than once. In ‘ A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ chapt. x., when he is describing the 
career of Charles Darnay in England as a 
teacher of the French language, he adds: 


A certain portion of his time was passed at 
Cambridge, where he read with undergraduates 
as a sort of tolerated smuggler who drove a 
contraband trade in European languages, in- 
stead of conveying Greek and Latin through 
the Custom house. 

The period is shortly before the beginning 
of the French Revolution. At that time the 
University of had possessed for 
many years a Regius Professor of Modern 
History and Modern Languages. In 1724 
King George I sent a letter to the Univer- 
sity stating his intention to appoint ‘‘a 
Person of Sober Conversation and prudent 
Conduct, skilled in Modern History and in 
the knowledge of Modern Languages, to he 
our Professor of Modern History.’”” He was 
to have £400 a year, out of which he was 
“obliged to maintain, with sufficient sal- 
aries, two Persons at least well qualified to 
teach and instruct in writing and speaking 
the said languages” and twenty scholars 
were to be nominated, each of whom was 
“‘ obliged to learn two at least of the said 
languages.”” In October of the same year the 
first Professor was appointed and the twenty 
scholars were chosen in 1725. The first re- 
port for transmission to the King mentions 
two teachers in modern languages, Fr. 
Masson and H. B. Piazza. The King died 
in June, 1727, and his successor in 1728 ex- 
presses his intention of continuing the foun- 
dation on the same terms, but no more 
scholars were appointed. The statute govern- 
ing the Professorship was not altered till 
1861, and I suppose that up to that time it 
was the Professor’s duty to provide two 
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teachers of modern languages. How far in 
the slack eighteenth century this charge on 
the £400 a year was evaded, I do not know. 
Lawrence Brockett, appointed 1762, “‘ died,” 
says Gray, ‘‘ of a fall from his horse, drunk, 
I believe,’? and may not have taken his 
duties very seriously. But when Gray was 
appointed, he secured as teacher of Italian 

ostino Isola, the grandfather of Lamb’s 

opted daughter, a man, according to the 
Reminiscences of Gunning, ‘‘ generally be- 
loved, particularly by his pupils, who were 
very numerous.”’ do not know who the 
teacher of French was, but I presume that 
this and Italian were the two modern lan- 
guages with which the Professorship began 
and continued, 

Charles Darnay would not have cared to 
reside in Cambridge, as he had found a 
strong source of attraction in London and the 
family of Dr. Manette, but, so far as I can 
see, he might have been a recognised teacher 
of French in the University of Cambridge. 
Dickens, of course, would not be aware of 
these details, and few, I imagine, would 
credit George I with the very sensible views 
he expresses on education, unless they had 
read his letter on the appointment of his 
Royal Professor. 

CANTAB. 


YEW-TREE: ITS RATE OF GROWTH. 

—In 11 S. viii. 391 I recorded the mea- 
surements of the yew-tree in the churchyard 
of Westbury, Co. Bucks. On 16 June, 1936, 
I visited and re-measured it after twenty- 
nine years. 

On 17 Sept., 1907, the girth was 100 inches. 

On 1 Oct., 1913, the girth was 102 inches 
at 4 feet from the ground ; umbrage 50 yards ; 
height about 50 feet. 

On 16 June, 1936, at a foot from the ground 
the girth is 115 inches; at 3 feet from the 
ground, 112 inches; at 4 feet from the ground, 
113 inches; at 5 feet from the ground, 
117 inches, 

These measurements show the clean condi- 
tion of the cylindrical bole, and how easy 
it is to measure it, and how suitable for 
observation. 

Taking the smallest girth measured on 
16 June, 1936, viz., 112 inches, it shows an 
increase of 12 inches in twenty-nine years; 
or 4 inches in diameter. A rate of increase 
equal to nearly 14 inches in a century. This 
tree must be about 270 years old according 
to this computation. The Rev. R. Usher 


(late Vicar) had reason to think that the 
tree was planted when the vicarage was 
built in 1660. The date and estimate co- 
incide. 

Finally this is a very handsome and sym- 
metrical tree; to-day the umbrage is 60 yards 
or rather more; and the estimated height is 
50 to 60 feet. The bole is 6 feet from the 
ground to where the first bough was given 
off, now sawn off. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO (1814-1861). -- 

Shevchenko is the greatest poet of 
Ukraine, and the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his deatlt was celebrated on Feb. 25 this 
year. A fitting tribute to the memory of 
this great man, who has sometimes been 
called ‘‘ the Burns of the Slavonic world,” 
was at this occasion paid by D. Doroshenko, 
Professor at the University of Prague, in 
his pamphlet, ‘Taras Shevchenko, the 
National Poet of Ukraine’ (with preface by 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., 
F.B.A., published by E. Wyrowyj, Prague, 
1936, 60 pp., with portrait). The little 
monograph contains all desirable information 
about the poet and his writings, and adds 
in the appendix a bibliography of English 
translations of Shevchenko’s poems. The 
translators of his verse are E. L. Voynich, 
Florence R. Livesay, Alexander J. Hunter, 
Honore Evach, and V. Semeyna.  Doro- 
shenko’s booklet will be welcome to all who 
are interested in Slavonic literature. 


Orro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


“POT POT”: AN OLD MARRIAGE 

CUSTOM. — The Newcastle Daily 
Journal for Friday, June 19, 1936, contains 
the account of a wedding celebrated in St. 
Mary’s Church, Whitburn, a village on the 
Durham coast lying between Sunderland and 
South Shields when the old custom of serv- 
ing ‘‘ Hot Pot ’’ was observed. 

The ‘‘ Hot Pot” is described as a mixture 
consisting of various ingredients and looks 
and tastes something like brewer’s yeast. 

If the villagers are to be believed, this is 
a custom which prevails only at Whitburn 
and is so old that the origin of it cannot be 
traced. 

It is very rarely that it is observed in these 
modern days. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


TRUWELPETER IN THE XIV CEN- 
TURY.—Has anyone ever called atten- 
tion to the remarkable fact that the fifth 
episode in Dr. Hoffmann’s world-famous 
work, ‘ Struwelpeter,’ “ The Story of the 
man that went out shooting,’ was originally 
illustrated in borders in the MS. of the 
‘Romance of Alexander,’ dating from 
c. 1340, and now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford? (MS. Bodl. 264, ff. 62 and 84 v.). 
Here we see (a) the man shooting at the hare 
with a bow and arrow, and (b) the hare, 
armed with a cross-bow, shooting and killing 
the man. What is the origin and history 
of this story? 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


IN-MAKERS’ COMPANY. — In the 
seventeenth century the headquarters of 
the Company was, I understand, in South- 
wark. Is there any record known, giving the 
names of the members in the seventeenth 
century? When was the Company dis- 
solved ? 
Manset SHEWEN, 

Brig.-Gen. 

Alresford, Hants. 


LFE’S BIRTHPLACE.—In The Black 

Swan, Peaseholme Green, York, there 
is a printed and framed statement to the 
effect that General Wolfe was born in the 
house. The ‘ D.N.B.’ and ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ give Westerham as the place of 
birth. I should be glad to know if there is 
any support for the statement in question 
beyond the fact that The Black Swan was 
formerly the property of the family of 
Wolfe’s mother, and that Wolfe was bap- 
tized in the adjoining St. Cuthbert’s Church. 


8. 


ODMANCHESTER.—What is the local 
pronunciation of this place? I feel sure 
that, in accordance with English custom, the 
four syllables have been reduced to something 
easier to pronounce. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that it was curtailed to two 
syllables in some such form as “ Goster.”’ 


A. B. 


. BEETON.—I shall be much obliged 

if any reader can let me know where I 
could get the latest biographical details con- 
cerning Mrs. Beeton, the authoress of the 
famous cookery book. I understand that 


since the publication of the monograph on 
her in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ further light has been brought to 


bear on her life. 
H. S. Reperove. 


IGHWAYMAN’S LOOT: LEGAL POSI- 
TION.—I shall be much obliged if any- 
one can advise me on the following, or refer 
me to any work where I might obtain infor- 
mation. 

Assuming that a highwayman had been 
shot on the road, and it was discovered that 
in his saddle-bags was an amount of money 
which previously he had won at play by 
trickery, having used loaded dice, would that 
money become Crown property, as in case of 
treasure trove, or returnable, at a magis- 
tnate’s or mayor’s direction, to the person 
or persons so fleeced, and how would the 
thief’s horse be disposed of ? 

The foregoing is in reference to probable 
rulings in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Mayor and magistrate were one 
and the same, I believe. 


CHARLES STIRLING. 


ELSH NATIONAL DRESS.—Can you 

kindly tell me whether there used to be 
a Welsh national dress for men? I live just 
in Wales, and nobody seems to know of one, 
and yet I think that if there is a dress for 
women, as is the case, there must in old 
days have been one for men also. Probably 
a tail coat and knee breeches ? 


REGINALD B. ASTLEY. 


HALF-FARTHING.—On May 30 of this 

year, while I was making a marrow-bed 
in an unused part of a garden at Rustington 
in Sussex, my spade turned up a_ small 
copper coin which proved to be a Victorian 
half-farthing. It seems to be dated 1844, 
though the third figure is too faint to be 
read easily. Apparently this coin is rare 
and the issue of it belongs to a single year. 
Was it ever used in England? Small as it 
is, it is not the coin of least value, for I 
have heard of quarter-farthings. 


AvusTIn Brown. 


UBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION. — 
Last year I came across a copy of 
‘Roughing It,’ by Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens), ‘‘ issued by subscription only, and 
not for sale in book stores. Residents of 
any State desiring a copy should address the 
publishers as below. 75th thousand. Hart- 
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ford. Conn, American Publishing Com- 
pany. 1872.” This was the publish- 
ing house, I believe, which later made so 
disastrous a failure, but certainly the 
number of books indicated as sold is enough 
to gladden any author’s heart. Such a suc- 
cess depended, I presume, on the ubiquitous 
efforts of persuasive travelling agents as well 
as the resounding fame of Mark Twain. Are 
books still sold in this way in the United 
States, or—which is less likely—in this 
country? I have often thought that books 
of undoubted merit which are yet nothifg 
to the man in the street, might be got into 
print by gathering subscribers. So, for in- 
stance, one might get the play of ‘ Hamlet’ 
printed with all luxury of type and paper 
but without any notes whatever, and pos- 
sessors of it might express a wish to own 
other of the greatest plays of Shakespeare 
in a similar form. 
IGNnoTo. 


OHNSON: A SAYING.—‘‘ Madam, a fool 
would have swallowed it,’’ is a remark 
attributed to Dr. Johnson. To whom was 
the remark made, what was it he refused to 
swallow, what were the circumstances ? 
C. H. Crorts. 
East Sussex Club, Warrior Square, St. 
Leonards. 


PPING.—Mr. W. S. Maugham, in 
‘The Social Sense,’ a story included in 
his new book, ‘ Cosmopolitans,’ has the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ They had the distressing 
habit of fripping in public.” 
“ Fripping ’’ appears to mean, chipping 
one another or quarrelling. I never saw the 
word before. Is it English slang, or possibly 
accepted American? Is it cognate with the 
French verb frapper? 
QUARE. 


HYSIOGNOMY AND CHARACTER. — 
I have always been doubtful about the 
inferences as to character and ability drawn 


from faces. So many observers play the easy 
game of explaining the face when they know 
the man. Pees, is weaknesses having been 


revealed to the world, is said to have a very 
sensual face. Hazlitt, knowing Coleridge’s 
copious failures in life, declares that he had 
a blob of a nose which he could not follow 
for firm and adequate guidance. If Sherlock 
Holmes had observed heads with more 
accuracy, he would not have deduced that a 
large one must belong to an intellectual. In 
fact, I am inclined to agree with Duncan 


in his comment on the treasons of Cawdor: 


There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face; 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


Mr. W. S. Maugham in his latest book, 
‘ Cosmopolitans,’ is sceptical about these de- 
ductions. He says in the story ‘A Friend 
in Need’: 

We draw our conclusions from the shape of 
the jaw, the look in the eyes, the contour of 
the mouth. I wonder if we are more often 
right than wrong. 

Thus fortified, 1 venture to dispute the 
statement I saw the other day that all great 
statesmen have a large under-lip. The 
younger Pitt would be so classed: had he 
that feature? Had Julius Caesar, though 
his bust is now put down as a later, ideal per- 
formance, or Augustus? I should expect 
to find lips of the kind more predominant in 
men who have risen high in the law. But I 
do not dogmatise: I ask for information. 


SENEx. 


NAVAL QUERIES: THE SHIP WEY- 
MOUTH: BENJAMIN WHITE. ~ 
What is known as to the ship Weymouth, 
sixty or sixty-four guns, which took part in 
the Manila = under Admiral Sir 
Samuel Cornich in 1762? She was dis- 
masted in a gale on Oct. 20, 1763, and I be- 
lieve was broken up shortly after. The 
‘D.N.B.’ says that Admiral Cornish was 
Lieutenant of the Lichfield in 1739, and fol- 
lowed Captain Knowles from her to the Wey- 
mouth on Nov. 11, 1740. Under Sir Charles 
Knowles the ‘ D.N.B.’ states that the latter 
was appointed to the Weymouth, sixty guns, 
in 1740, when she was one of the fleet which 
went to the West Indies with Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, and that he was moved to the Lichfield 
after the attack on Cartagena in 1741. 
Which is correct? Is this the same ship 
which took part in the Manila expedition ? 

Masefield, in his ‘Sea Life in Nelson’s 
Time,’ says that the usual life of a ship in 
those days was only eight or nine years. 
Some family papers, based on statements 
made by his daughter to her son, state that 
Benjamin White, born in Boston, U.S.A., in 
1723, was sailing-master of the Weymouth, 
Captain Collins, and that he obtained the 
berth by examination when only twenty-three 
or twenty-four years of age, which would 
have been about 1746-7. He had previously 


been sailing-master of a twenty-gun sloop of 
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war. Do the paybooks of ships in the Public 
Record Office show how long . served on the 
Weymouth, when he came to her, or what 
was his previous service? At the close of 
the war he returned to the merchant service. 
I should like any possible information about 
Benjamin White or the Weymouth. He jis 
said to have been absent from home in her 
for nearly nine years, from 1756 to 1763. 
He was married at Bristol, England, Sept. 
28, 1753. 

Was it usual at that date for Colonials 
to serve in the British Navy? What was the 
social rank, pay, and share of prize-money, 
of a sailing-master ? 

What was the population of Bristol, about 
1750-1765 ? 

Anne 


ANET AS AN ISLAND.—J. R. Green 
writes in his ‘ Short History,’ p. 7: 

It is with the landing of Hengest and his war- 
band from Jutland at Ebbsfleet on the shores 
of the Isle of Thanet that English history 
begins. No spot in Britain can be so sacred to 
Englishmen as that which first felt the tread 
of English feet. Ebbsfleet is now cut off from 
the sea, but it is easy to discover in the misty 
level of the present Minster marsh what was 
once a broad outlet of the sea parting Thanet 
from the mainland of Britain. 


The strait was then ...‘‘ traversable only at 
low water by a long and dangerous ford.”’ Is 
this the ford the memory of which is now pre- 
served in the name of St. Nicholas at Wade, 
ad vadum, “‘ at the ford’’? When did the 
island cease to exist? Was the water cut off 
by the building of Sarre Wall, and at what 
period? I was surprised to find Fielding ‘n 
his last book, ‘ The Voyage to Lisbon,’ 1755, 
published posthumously, writing as if the 
island still existed. The river Stour was 
evidently much deeper in former days than 
it is now. It is curious to find the entrance 
on the Reculvers side so altered with various 


‘mounds. No one would suppose that a broad 


channel of water once went inland there. I 
do not find any adequate discussion of these 
points in the Guide to Kent I have consulted. 


T. E. E. 


R. GODFREY OF BATH.—A certain Dr. 
Godfrey of Bath was about 1840 acting 

as tutor to boys who otherwise might have 
gone to a public school. Is it possible to 
identify him and to discover where his teach- 
ing establishment was? I presume that his 
doctorate was of the learned, not the medical, 
sort, and I gather that he must have had some 


reputation as a teacher. One pupil of hig 
at least became a Scholar at Oxford. 


W. 


(jAPTAIN M. F. MAURY, U.S.N.—When 

recently purchasing in London a copy of 
Maury’s ‘ The Physical Geography of the 
Sea and Its Meteorology,’ 1 found that it 
was a presentation from the author to his 
friend, Mr. Micklejohn. It contains a small 
portrait of Captain Maury, also the follow- 
ing letter : 


, London, 17 Nov., 1860, 
~ dear Micklejohn, 
less F ips heart. I am so glad to hear from 
you and should be mighty glad to see you. I 
am very busy and go straight home returning 
on the 28 if not before. 
Many thanks for your kind invitation, I 
fear I should not be able to accept it. 
Your letter proves what a fine boy he is— 
will be glad to hear from you. In haste 
Yours Sincerel 
AURY. 
This very distinguished American, Matthew 
F. Maury, hydrographer and astronomer, 
was born 14 Jan., 1806. He was Superin- 
tendent to the National Observatory, Wash- 
ington, but in the Civil War, 1863, sided 
with the South. Later, he was employed by 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico: and after 
that, returned to Lexington, Virginia, and 
died 1 Feb., 1873. 
Has his Life been written, and was Vir- 
ginia his native State? 


Cuartes Stuart Narrn. 
66, St. Philip’s Avenue, Worcester Park, 
England. 


LORD BOWEN: HIS IRONY TAKEN 
SERIOUSLY. — According to ‘ Per- 
sonalia,’ an anonymous book of gossip pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood some years since, 
Lord Bowen’s wit on the bench once led to 
an unfortunate decision by the jury. The 
account given is as follows: 
_ Shortly after his appointment as a puisne 
judge, he was trying a burglar in some coun- 
try town, and by way of mitigating the 
tedium of the proceedings, ices up some- 
thing in the following fashion: ‘‘ You will 
have observed, gentlemen, that the prosecut- 
ing counsel] laid great stress upon the enor- 
mity of the offence with which the prisoner 
is charged, but I think it only due to the 
prisoner to point out that in proceeding 
about his enterprise, he at all events dis- 
played remarkable consideration for the in- 
mates of the house. For instance, rather 


than disturb the owner, an invalid lady, as 
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you will have remarked, with commendable 
solicitude he removed his boots, and went 
about in his stockings, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. Further, instead 
of rushing with heedless rapacity into the 
pantry, he carefully removed the coal-scuttle 
and other obstacles, which, had he thought- 
lessly collided with them, would have caused 
a noise that must have aroused the jaded 
servants from their well-earned repose.” 
After proceeding in this strain for some little 
time, he dismissed the jury to consider 
their verdict and was horror-struck when, on 
their return into court, they pronounced the 
acquittal of the prisoner! 

I suppose this story is authentic. It does 
not appear in ‘Lord Bowen,’ by Sir H. S. 
Cunningham, Murray, 1897, and the writer 
does not pledge himself to the actual lan- 
guage used. It looks like the sort of story 
which might be improved by various touches 
added afterwards. Is there any official re- 
cord of the trial? If it exists, it might well 
be an object-lesson to judges who insist on 
being funny. However, this form of humour 
is now, I hope, obsolescent. However hum- 
orous a case may appear to lawyers, it is a 
matter serious enough for the plaintiff and 
the defendant. 

IGnoro. 


RMY OFFICERS: PARTICULARS 
WANTED.—Particulars — births, mar- 

riages, deaths, etc., are wanted of the follow- 
ing officers from the north of England: 

General Seddon, living in 1814. 

Anthony Makepeace Story, Lieutenant, 
2nd Light. Dragoons. 

William Samuel Story, 
Regt. of Foot. 

George Story, in Army 1812. 

William Story, Lieutenant in East India 
Co., c. 1799. 

John Drake, Commissary to Army, c. 1806. 

George Grey, Lieut.-Colonel of 59th Foot. 

Christopher Nesham, Captain of 
Regt., c. 1770. 

S. H. D. 


ARPER ARMS.—I should be grateful for 
any information from a reader versed in 
heraldry of a family of Harpers, who are 
said to have been entitled to bear arms, a 
oo of the crest consisting of a boar’s 
ad. I believe the family seat was in 
Shropshire or Worcestershire, but cannot be 
sure about this. 


Captain, 65th 


Joun Luoyp. 


GBLECTA A PROFANIS’: ESSAY 

FOR D.D.—In the account of ‘ Rugby, 
The School and Neighbourhood,’ by the well- 
known antiquary, Matthew  Holbeche 
Bloxam, collected and arranged by the Rev. 
W. H. Payne Smith, 1889, the author’s sur- 
viving brother, Dr. J. R. Bloxam, mentions 
the following incident preserved by their 
father : 

Of Dr. Ingles he told the story, revealed 
to him by the Doctor himself, that when he 
went to Lambeth, to have the degree of D.D. 
conferred upon him, he expected to have to 
write a Latin essay, and so took in his great- 
coat pocket a Selecta a Profanis to assist 
The Archbishop’s Chaplain was very polite, 
and offered to relieve him of his great-coat, 
which however Mr. Ingles managed to de- 
cline, and found it more serviceable to keep 
it near him, 

When was Selecta a Profanis published 
and what did it contain? The profanity 
might have been merely in the fact that the 
selections came from writers mainly, if not 
entirely, unable to follow the Christian creed 
because they flourished and wrote in the long 
period B.c. It does not seem likely that any 
author such as Petronius would be of use for 
a D.D. thesis. I do not understand the 
reluctance of Ingles to reveal his Selecta, nor 
does it appear likely that even a headmaster 
could write such a thesis straight off, in a 
day, say, if these exercises were seriously re- 
garded. They may have been a farce in 
1796, when Ingles, head of Rugby from 1794 
to 1806, went to Lambeth. But would not 
such a degree be honorary, being given by the 
Archbishop? If so, it is odd that Ingles was 
not aware of that fact. He was an able man, 
though at Rugby he was known as the ‘“‘ Black 
Tiger ’’ and had to deal with a mutiny among 
the boys known as the ‘‘ Great Rebellion.” 


oO. R. 


IR WILLIAM ARMYNE.—A Parliament- 
ary Commissioner in the north of | 
land in 1644. Biographical details wanted. 


x. ¥. 


ACzmOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell me the 
author of ‘An Epistle to the Author of 
Candour.’ By the Author of ‘ The Prospect of 
Liberty,’ ‘ The Country Spy,’ etc., London, 1768; 
and the author of ‘ Poems, Laura, or the Com- 
plaint: Ode on the Power of Music: The 
Valetudinarian: On the Death of his Royal 
Highness Frederick Prince of Wales.’ By a 
Gentleman of Cambridge. London, 1753? 


Raymonp D. Havens. 
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Replies. 


THE REV. MIKEPHER ALPHERY, 
RUSSIAN. 
(clxx. 421). 


E chief account of the Rev. Nike- 

phor Alphery, which appears to be 
his more probable name, is to be 
found in Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’’ where we read that ‘‘ he was des- 
cended from a branch of the imperial line of 
Russia, and, with two of his brothers (who 
died of the Small-Pox in Oxford) was sent 
over into England to Mr. John Bidell, a 
Russia merchant, and by his care sent to the 
University.’’ The occasion of their being 
sent hither was, it seems, the growth of a 
powerful faction in the kingdom, which 
threaten’d their lives. "Tis said, that this 
Gentleman in particular, was, after the sup- 
pression of that faction, 7'wice solemnly in- 
vited to return to his own country, and to 
take the government upon him; but for what 
reason he declined it I do not find. How- 
ever that be, ’tis sure that he came to this 
living in 1618 and was, as 1] conjecture, dis- 
possess’d about 1643. The particulars of his 
sufferings are these: ‘‘On a Lord’s Day as 
he was preaching, a file of Musqueteers came 
and pull’d him out of his pulpit, turn’d him 
out of the Church, and his Wife and Chil- 
dren, with their zoods, out of the Parsonage- 
House. The poor man, thus ejected out of 
his house, built an hutt, or booth, 
over-against the Parsonage-House, in the 
street, under the trees growing on 
the verge of the Church yard, and there 
lived for a week with his family. He had 
procured three eggs, and gathered a bundle 
of rotten sticks (in that time) and was about 
to make a fire in the Church Porch to boyl 
his eggs; but some of his adversaries (whose 
names are known) broke his eggs and kicked 
away the fire.” We are told that he after- 
wards made a small purchase and built a 
house in which he and his family lived for 
some years, afterwards removing to “‘ Hamer- 
smith,’’ and finally at the Restoration for a 
few months to his old parish. Walker ex- 
presses some doubt that a man who had been 
offered the sovereignty of Russia should con- 
tinue for so many years in so poor a living, 
but that he has received two letters and 
unless he is much mistaken the sequestration 
of the parish is confirmed by some other 


notices. 


The writer in the * D.N.B.’ says 
that Mr. Thomas Watts, in the ‘ S.D.U.K.’ 
Dictionary cannot connect this story defin- 
itely with any Russian record and does not 
repeat Walker’s account of Alphery’s hard- 
ships, as merely resting on hearsay. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


(JEORGE I AT CAMBRIDGE (clxx. 439), 
—An ample account of the King’s visit 

to Cambridge from Newmarket is given in 
C,. H. Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ vol. 
iv. (1833), p. 148-150, and in Bishop J. H. 
Monk’s ‘ Life of Richard Bentley,’ vol. ii., 
pp. 31-37. The King and court were at 
ewmarket and the Vice-Chancellor, with 2 
deputation from the University of Cam. 
bridge, went over on Oct. 4, 1717, to invite 
him to honour Cambridge with his presence, 
and took that opportunity of thanking him 
for the late signal instance of his muni- 
ficence. George gave them a gracious recep- 
tion and promised to visit the University on 
Sunday, Oct. 6th. A long and amusing de. 
scription of the proceedings is given by 
Bishop Monk. It is amusing to reflect that 
Bentley, who played a conspicuous part in 
the reception of the King, had just about 
three years before escaped being deprived of 
his Mastership because Bishop Moore, who 
sat in judgment on him, had died suddenly 
before delivering the judgment which he had 
already drawn up. King George’s dinner 
on Oct. 6 was not in the Hall of Trinity. 
He dined in greater privacy, preferring to 
dine at the Master’s lodge with a select com- 
pany of ten noblemen, while the Duke (the 
roud Duke of Somerset, Chancellor of the 
niversity) partook of the dinner prepared 
in the hall with the royal retinue and the 
University. As for the diarist’s dinner at 
Trinity with ‘“ Mr.”’ Bentley on Sept. 21, 
though I confess Bentley at this date is the 
one name one associates with Trinity, and 
he was a man of European reputation, yet 
‘Mr. Bentley ’’ strikes me as queer. Bent- 
ley by 1717 had been a Doctor of Divinity 
for twenty years, and Master of Trinity for 
sixteen. He was generally known at this 
time as ‘‘ Doctor.”” In the earlier part of 
this year he had by an unscrupulous and 
skilful stratagem been elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. True in 1718 he was de- 
sg of all his degrees by the University. 
ut in 1717 I cannot think of his being 
Mr.” Bentley. And there was a Mr. 
Bentley who was a Trinity M.A. in 1715 
and a Fellow in 1718, if not earlier, and may 
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well have been in residence in 1717. He 
was Thomas, eldest son of Dr. Richard’s half- 
brother. If the Venns’ splendid work on Cam- 
bridge men has reached Groves of St. John’s, 
something may be known of him. Thomas 
Bentley is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


ARRATIVE OF CHARLES II’s 
ESCAPE AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
WORCESTER (clxx. 439). — Sir A. W. 
Ward, in his Life of Charles II in the 
*D.N.B.,’ has this: ‘‘ The best account of 
the adventures of Charles after Worcester is 
in Thomas Blount’s relation entitled ‘ Bos- 
cobel’ (1660), which, however, it is curious 
to find declared inaccurate by royal order; 
see the quotation from The Kingdom’s Intel- 
ligencer, January, 1661, in ‘A Cavalier’s 
Notebook,’ 159-40. The King dictated his 
own narrative to Pepys, October, 1680; 
Clarendon’s account is also derived from the 
accounts of the King and of Wilmot. Whit- 
reave likewise drew up a_ narrative.” 
epys’s taking down the narrative from the 
King’s own lips will explain the use of the 
first person. It was said that the King 
added interest to his oft told stories by vary- 

ing the details, 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


This was issued to subscribers in Edin- 
burgh in 1883, in an edition limited to 
seventy-five large paper copies and 275 small 
paper copies, under the title: “An Account 
of King Charles the Second’s Escape from 
Worcester; dictated by the King himself,’ 
and edited by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S. 
In his Introduction Mr. Goldsmid wrote: 


The “ Account of His Majesty’s Escape after 
the Battle of Worcester,” which is here 
reprinted, and which was dictated by the King 
himself to Samuel Pepys, is one of the most 
interesting autobiographical pieces of history 
we possess. 
MSS., preserved in Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, it was first published in 1766 by Sir 
David ae i and, to quote the words of 
Mr. H. G. Bohn, “The minute and personal 
character of the narrative, its lively and care- 
less style, and the collation of it with other 
accounts, concur in proving it unquestionably 
genuine. 


But the Cambridge Modern History Bib- 
Hography (iv. 900) places it under the name 
of ‘“‘ Dalrymple, D. Lord Hailes.’’ This is 
the edition of 1803. 


F. H. C. 


RUNNING MATCH IN 1625 (clxx. 8). — 
A letter from Philip Gawdry to his 
father, dated Apr. 6, 1588, now preserved 


On the authority of the Pepys | 1577 


among the Frere MSS., gives another early 
instance of such sports. He says: 

My lorde of Cumberland, Sir Henry Lee and 
Sir Thomas Gorges did runne at the Courte, as 
yesterday, the course of the feild. 


C, A. Braprorp. 


RLIZABETHAN IDEAS OF RUSSIA 
(clxix. 408, 447, 462; clxx. 290, 69). — 

When Sidney wrote in his second sonnet : 
and now, like slave-born Muscovite, 

I call it praise to suffer tyranny; 
he was clearly referring, as the word 
‘tyranny ’’ makes certain, to the whole 
Russian people, not to a serf class. He 
might have found his text in the Russian 
section of Richard Eden’s ‘ Decades of the 
newe worlde’ (1555), where Eden translated 
from Herberstein : 

In autoritie and dominion ouer his subiectes, 
the prince of Moscouia passeth all the monarkes 
of the worlde. For he depriueth all his noble 
men and gentelman of al theyr holdes and 
munitions at his pleasure. He trusteth not his 
own brotherne, but oppresseth all with lyke 
seruitude. . . He vsurpeth this autoritie as 
well as ouer the spiritualtie as the temporaltie : 
constitutynge what him lysteth of the goods 
and lyfe of al men. Of his counsilers there is 
not one that dare dissente from hym in any 
thynge. They openly confesse that the wyl of 
the prince is the wyll of good. . . It is 
vneerteyne whether the crueltie and fierceness 
of the nation doo requyre so tyrannous a 
prince, or whether by the tyranny of the 
prince, the nations is made so fierce and cruell. 
(ff. 289v.—290). 

This is all that Sidney might have found 
printed in English on this subject, since the 
accounts of English travels in Russia were 
not printed until 1589, in Hakluyt. This 
particular passage from Herbenstein Sidney 
might have read in the recent second edition 
of Eden, published by Richard Willes in 


I should add that this passage is tucked 
away incidentally in Herberstein. So far as 
I know, Sidney would have found no more 
in the standard Continental works on Russia : 
that is, Faber, 1525; Jovius, 1525; Herber- 


stein, 1549. (I have not been able to con- 
sult Muenster’s ‘ Cosmographia,’ 1544 et 
seq.). None the less, the view of Russia as 


an unlimited autocracy may be seen to be 
a commonplace of sixteenth-century know- 
ledge. It is implied (and indeed praised) in 
Richard Chancelor’s book (written 1554, 
first printed 1598: MHakluyt, ‘ Voyages,’ 
Glasgow ed., ii. 231-2). It comes out in 
George Turberville’s poems written in Russia 
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(1568: first printed 1587), in the lines: 

In such a sauage soile, where lawes do beare 

no sway, 

But all is at the king his will, to saue or els 

to slay, etc. (Voyages, III 134). 

And the whole purport.of Giles Fletcher’s 
monumental study of the Russian state, in 
1591, is the analysis of a tyranny. 

As for what we know as serfdom, I have 
found no reference to it in the sixteenth- 
century literature on Russia. There is, to be 
sure, a passage in Herberstein’s original 
‘ Commentaries ’ (Vienna, 1549) which was 
not translated by Eden: ‘‘ All confess them- 
selves to be Chlopos, that is, slaves of the 
aor Almost all the upper classes also 

we slaves, who either have been taken 
prisoners, or purchased, etc.’’ (Hakluyt Soci- 
ety, 10, 1852, p. 95); but these are domestic 
slaves, not serfs. Something like serfdom is 
described by Herberstein as existing in 
Lithuania (Hakluyt Society, 12, 1852, p. 94), 
but not in Russia. Fletcher’s elaborate 
analysis of social classes in Russia mentions 
no serfs: he speaks of the ‘‘ commons ”’ and 
of their “‘ servile condition,’’ but not of ser- 
vitude. 

As for the derivation Slav-slave, I do not 
find it in the Continental authorities. Jovius, 
Faber, Herberstein, all use the word Slavonic 
to signify the eastern languages, and one of 
the Balkan peoples, not the Russian people. 
Fletcher writes : 

Their Language is all one with the Slavonian, 
which is thought to have been derived from 
the Russe Tongue, rather than the Russe from 
the Slavonian. For the People called Sclavi, 
are knowne to have had their beginning out of 
Sarmatia, and to have tearmed themselves of 
their Conquest Sclavos, (that is) Famous or 
Glorious, of the word Sclava, which in the 
Russe and Slavonian Tongue signifieth as much 
as Glorie, or Fame. Though afterwards being 
subdued and trod upon by divers Nations, the 
Italians, their Neighbours, have turned the 
word to a contrary signification, and terme 
every Servant or Peasant by the name of 
Sclave. (Purchas his Pilgrimes, XII, 555-556 

I do not know whence Fletcher derived this 
idea, but he is clearly not thinking of the 
Russians as either Slavs or slaves. 

In summary, Sidney’s “ slave-born Mus- 
covite’’ must refer to Russian autocracy, a 
commonplace fact in the sixteenth century, 
however infrequently and incidentally re- 
ferred to before Fletcher paraded it. The 
idea ‘‘ serf ” he would not have found in the 
literature on Russia, except in the sense of 
domestic slave in the Herberstein passage ; 
the idea ‘‘ serf’’ finds no foothold at all in 


| mistake as to Ross Mangles being the only 


Fletcher’s book. Moreover, neither Sidney 
nor Fletcher could have made any such con- 
nection as Russian-Slav-slave, since the cur- 
rent formula was Russian (language), Slav. 
(language) and Slavonian (people)— 
slaves. 


Grorce B. Parks. 


FASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx. 191, 

339, 374, 428). — Another ‘“‘ fashion ” 
which was at its height in the ‘sixties was 
notepaper with a ‘‘view’”’ at the top, 
Amongst a small collection that has been in 
our family for many years are the following: 
Trinity Church, Matlock; Haddon Hall; 
High Tor, Matlock; Douglas, I1.0.M.; Lin- 
coln, Edgbaston Church (from the new 
burial ground, added in 1838); the Small 
Waterfall in the Serpentine Walk, Buxton 
(1840). 

A number refer to John Wesley and are 
all dated 1856: Rectory, Epworth, Lincoln. 
shire; the Escape from Fire of the Rev. J. 
Wesley at the age of six years; Epworth 
Church (Rev. J. Wesley preaching on his 
Father’s Grave); City Road Chapel; Monu- 
ment of the Rev. J. Wesley, A.M. 

A very fine specimen of this ‘‘ fashion ” 
is one with a view of ‘‘ Lea Hurst,’’ the home 
of Florence Nightingale. The view of the 
house is circled in leaves; above this is a 
bust portrait of Miss Nightingale, and a 
facsimile of her signature appears below. It 
was published by R. Keene, of Derby. 

The best of all 1 have left to the last. 
This is an exquisitely coloured one, called 
‘*The Bidding ’’ (Welsh costumes, No. 6), 
engraved and published by Newman and Co., 
48, Watling Street, London, which illustrate 
the relatives and friends bringing their wed- 
ding gifts on the occasion of a ‘‘ Bidding.” 


. T. G. &. 


Manchester. 
IVILIANS 


AND THE VICTORIA 
CROSS (clxx. 272, 319, 354, 445).—The 


civilian to win the Victoria Cross zoes back 
quite forty years. Then there were not such 
popular records of heroes as we now have. 
I think the mistake arose through Mangles 
belonging to the Civil Service. All through 
south-west Surrey he had the reputation of 
being the only civilian to gain the V.C. A 
little work I have, ‘ Curiosities of War,’ 1859, 
dedicated to the Duke of Cambridge, con- 
tains the directions of Queen Victoria and 
the names of the two recipients of the V.C., 


Mangles and Kavanagh. A little has been 
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said of the noble work of Mangles. May I 
add this: that when I made a record forty 
years ago of being the youngest poor law 

ardian in the country (twenty-one) on the 
Guildford Board, 1 had Ross Mangles as 1 
colleague? He, a Conservative, and I, a 
Socialist, we used to sit together at a small 
table and dole out the ‘‘ eighteen pences ”’ 
and ‘‘ two loaves.’’ The record and company 
of such a man were proof against party pre- 
judices, for he had risked his life for a 
stranger. He died in 1905. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


IMEON TEMPLETON, THE JOCKEY 
(clxx. 422).—This jockey died in March, 
1884, and Mr. J. Farrrax-BLakKEBOROUGH, in 
his entertaining ‘ Analysis of the Turf,’ 
1927, has devoted good space to the jockey’s 


doings. H. Prosser CHANTER. 


SHRUGGED” (clxx. 440). —I 
always thought that this expression— 
which annoys me also—was an Americanism. 
The ‘ 0.E.D.,’ however, gives: ‘‘1. intr, to 
shudder for cold or fear; now rare or obs.”’ 
The quotations are from 1400-1702. ‘‘ 2. to 
raise and contract the shoulders.’’ Quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, ‘ Coriolanus’ and 
‘Tempest,’ Mme D’Arblay, Scott, ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ Meredith, ‘Richard Feverel,’ and Cable 
(1880). ‘‘ 3. trans. to raise and contract the 
shoulders.’’ 
There is no reference in the Supplement. 
‘The Universal English Dictionary’ gives 
the intrans, after the trans. use. 


A. M. 


“PREAD STREET” (clxx. 440). — Of 
Bread Street Stow says bread was sold 
there, for ‘‘ in the year 1302, 30 Edward I, 
the ‘‘ bakers of London were bounden to sell 
no bread in their shops or houses, but in 
the market.” Might not there be similar 
tules by local charter in other important 
towns? Hence the name. 


A. M. Coteman. 


[NNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE 

STUDENTS (clxx. 389).—The Admis- 
sions to the Inner Temple from 1547 to 1660 
were printed in 1877, also a list of Masters 
of the Bench of that Inn from 1450 to 1883, 
with a Supplement 1883 to 1900. 

The Admission Registers of the Middle 
Temple have not yet been printed, but the 
work is now in preparation. The Middle 
Temple Bench Book, published in 1912, con- 


tains the names of Masters of the Bench 
from “before 1463”’ to 1912, with bio- 
graphical notes. 


H. A. C, Sturcess. 


LCUIN’S VISIT TO WEARMOUTH 
(clxx. 441).—Alcuin, who was a native 
of Northumbria, born in or about 725, edu- 
cated at York, and, through his learning and 
talents, became the intimate friend and fav- 
ourite of Charlemagne (742-814). Besides 
the letter to the monks of Wearmouth named 
on p. 441, he wrote others. In the year 793, 
a Danish armament raided the Northum- 
brian coast, and amongst other places plun- 
dered Lindisfarne and massacred the monks. 
Alcuin was then at the court of Charlemagne, 
and when he received the sad account, he 
evinced the sincerity of his frief with many 
tears. But while he lamented the present, 
his mind presaged future and more lasting 
calamities to his country. Prompted by his 
fears, he wrote letters to the Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne, then Higbald, who held the see 
from 781 to 803, to his brethren, the clergy 
of York, and to the monks of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow. His letter to the last-named 
contains the sentence: ‘they must not 
tremble when they consider the misfortunes 
which had befallen the Church of St. Cuth- 
bert. Let the fate of others be a warning to 
you; you also inhabit the sea coast; you are 
equally exposed to the fury of the bar- 
barians.’”” Alcuin’s works, collected by 
Duchesne, were published in Paris in 1617, 
and his Life, written by Lorenz and pub- 
lished in 1829, had an English Translation 
by Sett, published in 1837. When I com- 
piled my ‘ Annals of Sunderland 650-1200," 
in 1902-1905, I did not give Alcuin’s visit 
and letters because I could not ascertain the 
exact date of either. Thirty-four years of 
research still leaves me wanting. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ARRISON OF STUBB HOUSE (clxx. 
440).—Cornelius Harrison, only surviv- 
ing son of John Harrison (died 1727) by his 
second wife, Phoebe Ford (died between 1709 
and 1718); was born in 1701; educated at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, admitted 
4 July, 1718 (aged seventeen), graduated 
B.A. in 1722, and M.A. in 1726; elected to 
a Foundation Scholarship, 29 May, 1731; 
was Perpetual Curate or Incumbent (Titu- 
lar Vicar) of Darlington, Co. Durham, 
1727-1748; married, c. 1743, Mary, daughter 
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of John and Margaret Marley of Eppleby, etc. 
Co. York, and Stubb House, Co. Durham; 
he died at Darlington, 4 Oct., 1748 aged 
forty-seven ; will dated 6 June, 1747. She 
died at Stubb House, 6 Aug., 1798, aged 
seventy-seven; both buried at Darlington. 
Memorial inscription there. 

Cornelius Harrison, only son of the Rev. 
Cornelius Harrison, M.A. (d. 1748) by his 
wife, Mary Marley (d. 1798), was born in 
1744, was admitted at Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1761; was of Stubb House, Co. 
Durham, and of Bowes Hall and Eppleby, 
Co. York, 1748-1806 ; married, 28 Aug., 1766, 
Ann Brunskell, daughter of Philip and Mary 
Brunskell, of Bowes, Co. York. He died in 
1806, aged sixty-two; she died 9 Jan., 1784, 
aged thirty-six; both buried at Bowes. By 
his will, dated 2 Jan., 1806, he disinherited 
his eldest son and heir, Marley Harrison, 
and bequeathed all his estates to his youngest 
son, Thomas Harrison, who alienated the 
whole of the family estates to the exclusion 
of his right heirs in 1842. This last Cor- 
nelius Harrison was grandfather, and Mar- 
ley Harrison was father of my old literary 
friend, General Plantagenet Harrison, of 
Washington, etc., Co. York, soldier, scholar, 
antiquary, historian, etc. (1817-1...). I 
have many records of this family—(Plan- 
tagenet Harrisons MSS. and Family Papers, 
Title Deeds, etc.), 


J. W. Fawcett. 


MESSITER (clxx. 389, 427).—The Nath- 
aniel Messiter mentioned by L. M. in his 
query was no doubt the Nathanael (sic) Read 
Messiter, son of Jehu and Mary, who was 
baptized in Frome Parish Church on June 
27, 1760. The same parents had a daughter, 
Hannah, baptized in the same church on 
March 30, 1765. L. M. has been given this 
information, but it is well to put it on record 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 5 


Wellington, Som. 


[THE KALIYUG (clxx. 316).—The Kali- 
yuga commenced when all the planets 
known to the ancients were near to the first 


point of Aries of the Constellations. This 
occurred on 18 Feb. (Julian _ style) 
102 s.c. The exact planetary positions are 


given in the magazine, Modern Astrology, 
1930, p. 60. The Era was used by the 


Hindus. Duncan Macnavcuron. 


BANANAS (clxx. 449). — This review 
tells how John de Mirfeld recommended 


bananas as a cure for consumption in the 
fourteenth century. Can anyone say when 
bananas first’ appeared in England, and 
where they came from? 1] seem somehow to 
remember them as a novelty in the London 
markets about 1885-1890 but no doubt my 
memory is treacherous. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[THE POSSESSIVE APOSTROPHE (clxx. 

407, 446).—The elision of the apostrophe 
in the style of firms is well-established and 
understood. We need no commas to explain 
Barclays, Lloyds, or Tattersalls. But I am 
continually protesting against the intrusion 
of unnecessary apostrophes and _sibilants, 
The ‘‘ Cash Chemists ’’ founded by Jesse 
Boot advertise their shops and their library 
as ‘‘ Boots,’’ and neither as ‘‘ Boot’s’’ nor 
as ‘‘ Boots’.”” Yet people are always telling 
me to borrow books and get my drugs at 
** Boots’s.”” A search of Dickens would 
show how common was this tendency in his 
days. To my mind it is vulgar! 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ROMWELL’S BURIAL (clxiv. 334, 376, 
391).—Please allow me to supplement 
my.remarks at the above references about the 
Wilkinson Head ’’ of Cromwell by draw- 
ing attention to ‘ The Portraiture of Oliver 
Cromwell with Special Reference to the Wil- 
kinson Head,’ by Pearson and Morant, just 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press: it concludes that ‘‘ it is a moral cer- 
tainty that the Wilkinson Head is genuine.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RASS TO A DUCHESS OF NORTH- 
UMBERLAND, CHELSEA (clxx. 422). 
—The brass about which X. Y. Z. inquires is 
doubtless that which commemorates the mem- 
ory of the first Duchess of Northumberland, 
the wife of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
who was created Duke of Northumberland by 
Edward VI in 1551. He was executed for high 
treason in 1553. The name of his Duchess 
was Lady Jane Guyldeford who died “ at 
her maner of Chelse’’ in 1555. She was 
the mother of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, Lord Guilford Dudley, the husband of 
Lady Jane Grey, and Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester of Elizabethan fame, and Lady 
Mary Dudley. This brass is mentioned by 
J. S. M. Ward in his ‘ Brasses,’ one of the 
‘ Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture,’ but without inscription. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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ALTBY OF DARLINGTON (clxx. 210, 
447).—John Maltby of Great Chilton hy 
Merringham is an error. The latter should 
be Merrington. Great Chilton is a place a 
few miles north of Darlington on the Great 
North Road and at the period mentioned 
formed part of the extensive parish of Mer- 
rington. The parish church was, and is, 
situated at Kirk Merrington. 

The following burial record is given in the 
parish registers : 

Anne Maltby of Great Chilton widow was 
buried upon 30th December 1715. 

She would be connected with the family 
of John Maltby mentioned by Mr. J. W. 
FAWCETT. 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


“QTAITHES”’: ‘“STATHES” (s.v. 

‘ Floiter,’ clxx. 387, 424). — At the 
second reference Mr. A. R. Cotes has some 
remarks about ‘‘ Stathes’’ or ‘‘ Staithes,’’ 
which, he says, are the names of tree-trunks 
and stout branches used to protect river- 
banks. He instances the names Burton-on- 
Stather and the small village Stather, near 
the last-named place. He also thinks that 
_, near Whitby, contains the same 
idea. 

Dr. Thomas C. Jackson contributed an 
article, ‘A Chat about Holderness and the 
East Riding,’ to the Transactions of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society, in which he dif- 
fers from this view. Here he remarks that 
Holderness preserves the sound of the old 
thorn ‘‘D”’ that is still shared with the 
Icelanders or old Norsemen, who find it easy 
to use the ‘‘ Theta’’ sound. He adduces as 
an instance, “ Stadhr,’’ the Icelandic name 
for a landing-place, which is still preserved 
in various ‘‘ Staithes’’ on the East Coast 
and on the River Hull within the City, 
whilst on the River Trent it keeps very 
nearly its original pronunciation § in 
“Stather.”? Again, he remarks that 
“sted’’ is Danish for home-stead, but is 
akin to the Anglo-Saxon “‘ Stahi,” viz., a 
testing-place. 

H. Askew. 


OMAS ADDISON AND HENRY 

ADDISON (clxx. 282, 412, 447).—The 
Northern Genealogist, Part II, April, 1896,,) 
gives the following entries from 
the Startforth Parish Register, Co. York: 


1) Elizabeth, the daugh ... 


hristopher 
dison baptized in . . .. 1666. 


(2) Cuthbert, the son of ... hor Garnett 


May 30, 1666 Jane Crakenthorpe Jane... 

(3) Margaret Addison . . . Christopher Addi- 
son, bapti. the 5th July 1666 

(4). . . Sedgewicke filia Thome Sedgwick, 
gen .. ; fuit . . . Santi Johannis 17 (or 27) 

cembris fide jussores Georgius Stoddert .. . 
Garnitt, Isabella Addison. 

These entries exhibit a connection between 
the Addison and Garnett families. There 
are several other Garnett records in the 
Startforth Register. Startforth lies on the 
south side of the Tees in the Barnard Castle 
district. 

H. Askew. 


WORDS WRITTEN NOT SPOKEN (clxx. 

294, 339, 377, 425).—Has not Miss M. 
H. Dopps, at the last reference, given 
the north country ejaculation, which she 
writes ‘‘ Ha’way,’’ in the wrong form? I 
am very familiar with the expression in form 
of ‘‘ Ho’way,’’ which implies ‘‘ Come, come 
on.’ In volumes viii. and ix. of the 
‘ Vasculum,’ a north country quarterly, the 
Editor, the Rev. J. E. Hull, Vicar of Bel- 
ford, has a series of articles entitled ‘ A 
Grammar of Tyneside,’ in which he deals 
with the interjection and groups it into 
three types: (1) Ejaculatory or expletive 
words; (2) ejaculatory phrases; and (3) 
ejaculatory sentences or parenthetic exple- 
tives. He includes ‘‘ Howay”’ as given 
above in group 1, and in group 3 he gives 
three other very common expressions: 
Haad-on, ‘‘ stop, wait’’; Haadaway, ‘‘ be- 
gone!”’; also ‘‘ keep it up!’’ and Haad yer 
Gob !’’ ‘‘ be silent.’’ 

H. Askew. 


WANTED (clxx. 441).—1. ‘ Self- 
formation ’ was written by Capel Lofft, the 
younger (1806-1873). There is an interesting 
— of him and his father in the 


2. “Eternal vigilance, ete.,” is attrib- 
uted to John Philpot Curran in a speech in 


1790. It has also been ascribed to Thomas 
Jefferson (1852). 

A. M. Coreman. 
2. ) “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” Ifind in  Routledge’s ‘Little 
Cyclopaedia of Familiar Quotations in 
Verse and Prose,’ London, Rout- 
ledge and Sons; New York, E. P. 


Dutton and Co. Part II ‘Dict. of Prose 
Quotations arranged under sunject Headings,” 
p. 185, no. 1675 under Liberty the above words 
“ Eternal liberty.” Ascribed to Thos. 
Jefferson, quoted by Wendell Phillips in his 
speech, Public Upinion, Jan. 28, 1852. Perhaps 
a closer reference to Jefferson’s own words can 
be given. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JuLy 4, 1936, 


The Library. 


The Study of Poetry. By H. W. Garrod. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.). 


THESE four lectures, delivered in the Uni- 

versity of Toronto in 1930, are admitted 
by their author to be slight, the hope of 
improving them having “‘ perished in the 
want of leisure.’’ It is curious that the last 
three words of this sentence appear so often 
in the prefaces of books by University dons. 
People who are really much busier and have 
less leisure do not use them. If the little 
book of 69 pages is slender, it contains much 
that is gracefully and strikingly said and 
was worth saying. What people even now 
will not understand is that poetry is the dis- 
covery of beauty, a force in life which is as 
potent as virtue. Can poetry (or virtue) be 
taught? Its great enemy, says Dr. Garrod, 
is custom, the average way of the world, 
which does not encourage the maxim that 
“life lived unimaginatively is hardly worth 
living.”” Imagination is despised and 
hardly treated by men successful in busi- 
ness, though they should be aware that it is 
the very quality which often has enabled 
them to build up their fortunes. The teach- 
ing of poetry in schools is a subject of great 
difficulty but we are sure that Dr. Garrod 
is right in his wish to limit instruction 
somewhat severely. The schoolmaster might, 
it is suggested, burn the commentaries, how- 
ever good. The poetry is to be learnt by 
heart and left to soak in, and if boys are 
tired of the stock things, these are the things 
that \stick. Mere novelty, we agree, is a 
fetish of to-day, and boys who write bad verse 
are petted for it. We are told that Nature 
“has made us, nearly all, sentimentalists— 
a disposition that 1 cannot find it in my 
heart to despise; sentimentalism is, if 
not a thing to stay in, yet a good beginning.” 
Certainly, ‘‘ not a thing to stay in.”” We 
presume that Dr. Garrod is aware of the 
infinite harm the sentimentalist does, flour- 
ishing in the popular Press to the detriment 


of any true sense of values. The best poetry 


requires some discipline in technique and 
spiritual things for its appreciation and we 
cannot, it is urged, ‘‘ expect to lounge into 
perfection, or to lounge about in it.’? The 
question, ‘‘ What do we expect to find?’ is 
well answered in the lecture on ‘ Poetry as 
Truth.’ The critics who are familiar with 
Aristotle are, we fear, few to-day, and we 


have heard a Professor say that poetry is 
nothing but style, a beautiful way of saying 
things. But what if they are not worth say- 
ing? In ‘ Poetry as Delight’ a good word is 
said for Walter Scott. Spenser many well- 
equipped readers find too slow and tedious 
and we cannot read him just because two of 
our best poets have learnt much from him, 
Keats stands secure in loveliness: that is his 
essential claim. Poetry which time and the 
course of English has made stiff will seldom 
get its due. Many have regretted that the 
early poems of Milton did not lead to more 
in the same vein. Later, he found religion, 
politics and wives full of disharmonies and 
produced an epic which was said to be the 
favourite reading of the Russian soldier, a 
strange creature deep in the discussion of 
morals. ‘ Paradise Lost’ and other poems 
which the past-master of poetry appreciates 
should never be foisted on the beginner. 


English Essays of To-day. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the English Association. 
2s. 6d.). 


HAvine published ‘ Poems of To-day ’ and 

‘ Prose of To-day,’ the English Associa- 
tion adds to them this volume of essays by 
contemporary writers most of whom are still 
living. From Mr. A. G. Gardiner to Mr. W. 
B. Tents, forty essayists and The Times are 
represented. Nothing is inchuded from the 
pen of Shaw, Wells, Bernard Russell or the 
witty Miss Rose Macaulay, one of the 
brightest of latter-day commentators. But 
the collection is fairly representative of the 
essayist of to-day who never goes very deep 
and often embroiders little incidents by his 
charming manner of writing. The veteran 
of them all, Sir James Frazer, is as effective 
as anybody in his dream vision of his re- 
turn to Cambridge and the society of a friend 
long dead. Saintsbury was a miracle of 
learning but his prose style cannot be com- 
mended. Men of scientific leanings now 
write much better than they used to and Sir 
William Beach Thomas is admirable in his 
article on birds. The selection does not, 
however, express his skill in poetical quota- 
tion or reminiscence of the great writers of 
the past. In this pleasant habit he is singu- 
lar to-day. Quotation as a means of literary 
decoration has notably declined. Shall we 
conclude that up-to-date writers are 00 
pleased with the sprigs of their own imagina- 
tion or fancy to think of anybody else’s! 
One tendency is clear. Rhetorical prose with 
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its swelling periods has gone out. No one 
to-day would repeat: “‘ I can remember ”’ in 
a refrain such as Macaulay used in his tri- 
bute to the Holland House circle. Oratory, 
if such a thing can be said still to exist, 
coincides with prose in laying aside its once 
popular elaborations. No purple patches 
adorn this volume. This hurried age has no 
use for them. The B.B.C. talks are so re- 
stricted in time that they encourage brevity. 
When a speaker has just to develop 
his subject reasonably, he has to stop. So 
at least it seems to an old-fashioned critic 
who is probably quite wrong in his views. 


h: The Story of West 
compiled by Donald 
(The 


Fifty Years a Boro 
Ham, Edited an 
McDougall, Borough Librarian. 
County Borough Council). 


(His is the sort of souvenir we are always 
glad to see. It is issued for the celebra- 
tion of West Ham’s fifty years as a borough. 
Londoners in general are wanting in local 
pride, though in these days they y Hot their 
own town marked off from the mass o 
London. The Borough Librarian had not 
much time to gather the work of his contri- 
butors but the book, which deserves a more 
permanent binding, covers admirably the 
many activities of West Ham, and is very 
well illustrated. It shows how much the 
modern resident has to be grateful for, an 
amount of money being spent for his advan- 
tage which would have made our forefathers 
hold up their hands in amazement. 

The local worthies include Elizabeth Fry 
and the Gurneys, Quakers who were generous 
in their thought for their neighbours. 
Upton House is associated with them and the 
birth of Lister, who did so much to relieve 
the pains of surgery. Many old houses have 
been demolished but Burke’s stil! stands. The 
Municipal College is an imposing block of 
buildings and does a great deal for technical 
education. Perhaps the most effective illus- 
tration is that of the rest period for girls 
at the Fyfield Open Air School. 


History in the Open Air. By Henry John 
Randall. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.). 


[IS his six chapters, the greater part of 
which has appeared in journals of the 
responsible sort, Mr. Randall has covered 
well a good deal of ground of the old English 
sort, dykes and ridgeways, roads, questions 
of Roman and Celtic occupation, systems of 
cultivation, and movements to the valleys. 
The antiquary who is an amateur is too easily 


f|and the rise of the monograph. 


satisfied with the reading of obscure hints 
that appeals to him. He does not know that 
steady and patient advance is being made in 
deductions which have to satisfy the body of 
expert opinion before they can find general 
acceptance. One new source of information 
is survey from the air. Another is place- 
names, which scholars have now learnt to 
investigate on the spot as well as in the lib- 
rary, thus avoiding explanations plainly 
wrong. Where there is no hill, a hill can- 
not be in the word. 

Any careful seader of Mr. Randall’s book 
should learn the sort of equipment he re- 
quires for archaeological study and the best 
guides which exist in print. A chapter en- 
titled ‘ Splendide Mendax ’ shows up a forger 
of considerable talent, one Bertram, who led 
many astray concerning Roman Britain. 
Any scholar entitled to that honourable de- 
scription ought to have found him out pretty 
soon. The final chapter, ‘The Passing of 
the Great Historians,’ discusses the question 
how far history can claim to be scientific 
Certainly 
what is unreadable will not be read except 
by examinees and many specialists of 
undoubted merit have little gift for writing. 
We are grateful to Mr. Randall for speaking 
frankly on this matter, for, after all, Clio was 
once a Muse. 


Let’s Halt Awhile in Devon and Cornwall. 
By Ashley Courtenay. Vol. ii. (Ashley 
Courtenay, 1s.). 


ME. Courtenay has been encouraged by the 

success of his first volume on Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex, to produce a second on 
two of the best counties in England for 
tourists and visitors. The point of the little 
guide is that the writer relies entirely on 
his own experience. In several cases we can 
endorse his verdict. Enterprise has erected 
hotels in unlikely places well above the usual 
level of buildings. Thus there is a large 
hotel with a good garden quite near the 
Haytor Rocks, which involve a heavy climb 
from the nearest village. There is a great 
deal more to be said of places ‘ On and 
Around Dartmoor.’ In his next guide Mr. 
Courtenay might pay attention to Lustleigh. 
He is right in referring to the good quality 
of ‘‘ Trust’’ Houses and we applaud the 
suggestion that people might be a little more 
map-conscious and get off main roads which 
are often crowded to by-ways which are more 
attractive. Every motorist and _ walker 
should be able to read a map, realise dis- 
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tances and levels. Many cannot, though 
this is the sort of education that every school 
ought to provide. 

he booklet is a good beginning which 
should enable the visitor to make further re- 
search for himself. At Falmouth, for in- 
stance, the Greenbank Hotel has a splendid 
view of the inland sea with its gay parade 
of yachts, but others may prefer one of the 
numerous hotels which of late years have 
faced the open sea. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Falmouth has steep hills in all 
directions, which may be trying to elderly 
or invalid persons, and the same remark 
applies to the country round. Switchoacks 
or sheer ascents, as on the way to the local 
Reservoir, have to be faced at every turn. 


‘ Truants, the Story of some who deserted 
Medicine and Triumphed,’ is a reproduction 
of the Linacre Lecture of this year by Lord 
Moynihan (Cambridge University Press, 
3s. 6d.). Fifty years since comparatively 
few doctors wrote well, but to-day some of 
our most successful novelists could own to 
a start in medicine, and Lord Moynihan’s 
summaries of his ‘‘ truants’’ are done with 
the ease of a practised writer. They include 
the careers of several highly distinguished 
men who are little known to the public to-day. 
Physics, chemistry and botany are a natural 
adjunct to doctoring, but we did not realise 
that Clemenceau, the most vivid figure of the 
War, was qualified. Dilke once described 
him as “‘ equally formidable with the pen and 
the rapier.”’ The medical poets are not a 
strong band and Fracastor, an admirable 
writer of Latin verse on an wunpromising 
medical subject, might have been added to 
them. A capital retort was made by John 
Woodward to Mead, doctors in enmity, when 
they met accidentally and drew their swords. 
Woodward slipped and fell. ‘‘ Take your 
life,” exclaimed Mead. ‘‘ Anything but your 
physic,’” replied Woodward. For charm in 
literature the doctors can produce a pair 
who would take some beating, Goldsmith and 
Dr. John Brown. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 
Catatocue No. 202 of Mr. Bernarp HaAttr- 
pay of Leicester, dealing with Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, includes many attractive 
items. There are a number of the Banna- 
tyne Club publications, all original issues, 


including fine copies bound by Riviére ¢ 
‘ The History of Scotland from the Death ¢ 
Charles I, 1436, to 1561,’ by Lesley, 42s., an 
Sir John Lauder’s important ‘ Historical 
Notices of Scottish Affairs,’ 1661-88, edite 
by David Meek, 2 vols., quarto, 1848, £4 4g 
A set of first editions of Sir J. M. Barrie’ 
books range from the early ‘ Better Deadjm 
10s., to ‘ An Edinburgh Eleven,’ £2 1089 
‘Tommy and Grizel,’ 21s., and ‘ A Window 
in Thrums,’ £6 6s. ‘ Der Lille Preest,’ ‘ Thay 
Little Minister,’ translated into Norwegiail 
by I. V. Konow, with a fine letter of Barrie 
is as high as £8 10s. Other letters from 
Barrie are expensive. Four pages folio from 4 
Lord Buchan, the queerest of the abla 
Erskines, offer copious advice to Pitt in 178 | 
21s. Several Burns items are of interest, they 
rarest being the Poems in the first Edinburgh 
edition, in the original boards with portraity 
under which the original subscriber haa 
written, ‘‘ a strong likeness,’ £65. A long” 
letter from Carlyle to Ruskin on a nationally 
fund for two old ladies of Deptford, mena 
tioning Dickens and Forster, is offered aim 
£6 6s. The Foulis Press Aeschylus, 1746m 
once owned by Richard Garnett and anno 
tated by him, quarto, calf, rebacked, 15aym 
and Muirhead Bones’s ‘Glasgow: Fifty 
Drawings,’ special limited edition with tham 
plates loose in a portfolio, 63s., are both 
choice items, a 


Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undemm 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. z 


We cannot undertake to answer queri 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. | 


APPROVED Bosal are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the informe 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a uery, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give withing pareie 
theses—immediately after the exact heading=™ 
the numbers of the series volume and ig 
the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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